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BOOK REVIEWS 

IN CHAHGE OF 

M. E. CAMERON, R.N. 

The House on Henry Street. By Lillian D. Wald, R.N. Henry 
Holt and Company. New York. Price, $1.50. 

There can hardly be, in these United States, a nurse to whom the 
combination of the names of Lillian D. Wald and Henry Street need expla- 
nation. Visiting nursing and district nursing look to the Henry Street 
organization for guidance wherever such work is carried on. There are 
however many to whom the scope of the Henry Street Settlement has 
never been revealed, and who will stand amazed at the far-reaching 
forces that owe their origin, and the source of their activity to The 
House on Henry Street. One cannot but think, as one reads, of the 
famous Dr. Amboyne of Charles Reade's novel whose motto Put 
Yourself in His Place formed the title of the book where Dr. Amboyne 
still lives and hardly grows old. Like Dr. Amboyne, Miss Wald makes 
it her business to get the point of view of every individual and of every 
group of persons with whom she has to do. If she finds that they are 
with lavish prodigality working for that which is certain to end in 
calamity and downfall, her first thought is not condemnation, however 
positive her disapproval, but to grasp the object that this person is so 
industriously working to attain and to understand what attainment 
means to such an one. 

To Miss Wald, activity means life, and life in all its phases, she 
believes, can be made right life if the right forces are set in motion to 
bring about right ordered living. Ignorance, misunderstanding and 
the inability to get another's point of view are to her prime factors in 
impeding progress toward good citizenship and right living, and so 
large are her plans, so great her vision that the results will go on and on 
through unborn generations. To a smaller mind it would seem that 
she had reached attainment, but as she reveals herself in the pages of 
her book, the work that has already been completed is but earnest of 
that which is to follow. To get an adequate idea of the magnitude 
of the task Miss Wald has set herself, you must read the book and for 
those who have not yet done so there is a treat in store. 

Her work is not with individuals only but with great bodies like the 
Immigration Commission, the Child Labor Committee, Playground 
Association, The Neighborhood Play House, and many others which, 
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like these quoted here, owe their organization to ideas that had their 
inception in the mind of the founder and head worker of the Henry 
Street Settlement. Like all really great people, Miss Wald is eminently 
modest. From cover to cover the book is a chronicle of successful 
achievement; and this in a field where the population is constantly 
changing; where the poor, the alien and the friendless are constantly 
arriving. Without trumpet or drum, the tale goes on to tell of mighty 
effort trained against tremendous abuses, of labor that seemed almost 
hopeless, but which again and again, as events record, proved the wis- 
dom and righteousness of the mind that planned the work. 

It is hard to say where Miss Wald's sympathies are most enlisted. 
Youth is strong in its power to attract her and among children and 
young people she spends a large portion of her time, looking naturally 
for the greater harvest in the future from these young recruits, early 
trained for good citizenship; but far more touching is her appreciation 
of the poor old people who appear and pass across the pages of her book. 
How many in her place, one wonders, would have recognized the true 
aristocracy in the progeny of a world-old race adhering to the ritual 
exacted by their religion in spite of starvation, refusing occupation 
which offered means for a comfortable living rather than abate one 
jot or one tittle of the law as given in the Pentateuch. Besides her 
seeing eyes and her quick sensitiveness, she exhibits a very healthy 
sense of humor. There is no record of the mischief and hurt from 
enemies, and we may be sure these were not wanting, but the funny 
situations, the sayings of Mrs. McRae and Tommy, the inventive 
minds of the children, always asking for more, are made to keep the 
pages alive with amusing interludes to the graver and sometimes 
heart-racking experiences that came in every day's work. To miss 
reading this book is to deprive oneself of a tremendous inspiration and 
to miss a review of the possibilities which grow out of a nurses' train- 
ing, of how many doors this training may open to its possessor and of 
what limitless opportunities it can place ready to her hand. 



